QUARTERED IN IRELAND
we found, when the day approached, that a new sapper
major had arrived at Fermoy, who had rowed for either
Oxford or Cambridge, and we were properly had for mugs.
We rowed the race and I don't think we ever saw the tail-end
of their boat!
We were at Fermoy when Queen Victoria died.
Shortly after that we received a sad blow. Mr. Brodrick
(now Lord Midleton), the Secretary of State for War,
decided to disband four or six of the newly raised battalions
and we were one of them. We were such a happy and, I
think, efficient battalion. I can picture now all the officers,
N.C.O.s and men being drafted away to our ist and 2nd
Battalions, leaving just a few of us to finish off. The few of
us, however, nearly met with disaster. We had been dining
one night in the gunner mess in the new barracks and were
returning across the barrack square, a very dismal scene widi
all the old barrack-rooms in darkness; there was a big clock
over an archway and just above the pay office; the clock was
all Ht up. The temptation was too great. I went into my
room and got; a shot-gun. (I have the gun still.) We all in
turn peppered the face of that clock, and also broke most of
the windows in the pay office. It was difficult to explain
next morning, but the chief paymaster behaved like a hero
and reported that his office had been struck by a meteoric
shower. Anyhow we got away with it, and I have always
thought it was worth it! General Sir Hugh McCalmont,
that fine sportsman, who was commanding at Cork, knew of
it and bore us no grudge. I think he, being very human,
realized that we had to give vent to our feelings.
From Fermoy, Lieutenant-Colonel Grattan was appointed
to command the isth Provisional Battalion at Mullingar, and
I was appointed Adjutant. The battalion was 1,300 strong
and consisted of detachments of the K.S.L.L, Duke of
Wellington's, and Wiltshire Regiment. At that time a new
form of drill was introduced into the Army called " Assembly